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It matters not how dull the day 
0- Or whether skies above are gray, 
. The laughter of Little Children— 
d Will surely chase your blues away! 


You may feel you are a failure, 
And your heart will ache with pain; 
But the laughter of Little Children 
Will make you try again. 


Your burdens may be heavy 

And your spirits sink so low 

That nothing seems to matter—much 
As along life’s path you go. 


But, the laughter of Little Children 
As they run and skip and play, 
Will fill your soul with gladness, 
And help you to be gay. 


—A HousE-MOTHER 
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Comparative Study of the Kent Emergency Test 
With Feeble-Minded Subjects 


J. Thomas McIntire, B. A. and E. Louise Hoffeditz, Ph.D. 
Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Offered as a short, easily administered test of mental 
ability, the Kent Emergency test (Kent E-G-Y) has received 
rather widespread use. Institutions and clinics are including it 
in batteries of tests, presumably to obtain a mental level. 


The test is of the information type and consists of 25 ques. 
tions, five sets of five each. They are concise inquiries into an 
individual’s learning which has little or no dependence on school 
training. Each subject is given the first set of questions and 
on the basis of the quality of his answers, one of three levels is 
selected for further questioning. All answers are given orally. 


When the test was published its author was not prepared 
to state what is measured by the test. “The most I wish to 
claim for it is that it serves as a crude measure of something 
which is of significance to the psychiatric examiner.”' She rec- 
ommends that it be considered not as a substitute for a thorough 
psychological examination but as a preliminary measure. In 
offering the test to replace the frequently used short Binet, she 
points out that it will obviate the difficulty encountered when 
items are repeated on a subsequent long examination.? 

Without supporting or rejecting the test as a clinical instru- 
ment, we wish to make known the end-results of using the Kent 
E-G-Y with feeble-minded subjects, thus drawing attention to 
considerations which should be made when the test is used as 2 
preliminary classificatory instrument. 


When using it along with the Stanford Binet, we came to 
believe that the Kent E-G-Y was yielding a consistently higher 
age-score than the Binet. To check our opinion we included it, 
when applicable, among the tests given in our routine clinical 
case work and to 24 other subjects selected so as to obtain more 
data at the upper age levels. The total number tested was 161, 
the cases being distributed as follows in life ages and in mental 
ages for Kent and Binet: 


1. pent. G. H. Oral test for emergency use in clinics. Ment. Meas. Monog. No. 9, Jan. 1931, ! 
Be id, 4-5. 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of raw data 
Range Q, Q. Q Mean 
Life age 6.3 — 71.5 12.7 15.4 21.2 
Kent M. A. 5.0 — 14.0 7.1 8.8 10.2 8.26 
Binet M. A. 3.7 — 14.8 6.2 7.7 9.5 7.45 


All the subjects were feeble-minded children of The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, N. J., and were examined by four clini- 
cians skilled in the use of the Kent. The two tests under con- 
sideration were usually given the same day. In the 24 selected 
subjects the Binet mental age had reached its maximum, with 
the result that the lapse of time between the administration of 
the two tests would have little or no effect. 


In Table 1 the higher estimation of mental age by the Kent 
E-G-Y can be observed. At each quartile point the Kent ex- 
ceeds the Binet and does so by more than 1 year at the median. 
The mean of the Kent scores is .81 years (or 11 per cent) greater 
than the mean of the Binet. 


The correlation between these Kent and Binet mental ages, 
isr = .£87 (PE — .01). Curvelinearity was tested and found to 
be lacking. This correlation indicates a close relationship but 
we must turn to a table of the data in scatter diagram form for 
further analysis of the results. This tabulation is present in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of mental ages 


M. A. 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14. Totals 
44 2 0 2 *0 4 
13 0 1 *0 #O 1 
12 1 12 *0 0 1 5 
11 12 1*4 0 2 10 
10 i 4 8 * 0 8 24 
9 47 9 *5 4 29 
s 2 8s811*7 1 29 
7 5 9 *38 4 21 
6 4 7 *9 #1 21 
5 17% 1 17 
Binet 2 4 7148 4 4 1 161 
io. 1 22 31 23 25 11 6 


It will be noticed that although the entries follow a direct 
line of positive correlation, they are moved to the left of a line 
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which would indicate perfect identity between the two mental 
ages. Such a diagonal line is formed by the entries preceded 
by an asterisk(*). A balance of plus and minus differences 
between Kent and Binet mental ages is necessary for approxi- 
mation of this diagonal. 

Letting x signify Binet scores and y signify Kent scores, 
ox = 2.29 and cy = 2.09. Since r = .87, the regression lines 
in deviation form become: 

(1) «2 = 95 y, 
(2) y= 82 


Equation (1) means that a deviation of one unit from the 
mean of the Kent scores is accompanied by a deviation of .95 
unit from the mean of the Binet scores. Equation (2) means 
that a deviation of one unit from the mean of the Binet scores 
is accompanied by a deviation of .79 unit from the mean of the 
Kent scores. These can be translated into score form by sub- 
stituting the values of the means as given in Table 1. Let B 
represent Binet, and K represent Kent mental ages: 


(1) B— 7.45 = .95 (K — 8.26) 


B = .95K — .4 
(2) K — 8.26 = £8 (B — 7.45) 
K = 8B + 2.3 


Then, given a Kent mental age, we can calculate from equation 
(1) the most probable Binet mental age; and given a Binet 
mental age, we can calculate from equation (2) the most prob- 
able Kent mental age. By substitution in equation (1) it is 
observed that a given Kent mental age always yields a lower 
predicted Binet mental age. Substituting in equation (2) it is 
observed that a given Binet mental age falls short of the pre- 
dicted Kent until 11 years when the Binet exceeds the Kent. 


In order to present the degree of the discrepancy between 
the two mental ages, we return to the original data and find 
the actual difference between the Binet and Kent mental ages 
for each subject as shown in Table 3. 


We are immediately impressed by the preponderance of 
frequencies in which the Kent exceeds the Binet. This is true 
in 74% of the cases, while in only 20% does the Kent fall short 
of the Binet. When considering the extreme cases we find that 
the number greater than +2.0 is 11% while the number less 
than —2.0 is 1%; the Kent exceeds the Binet to the greatest 
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degree much more frequently than it falls short of it to the 
al same degree. Even when we allow an error of ~ .5 year around 
ed 
es TABLE 3 
cj- Differences in mental age: Kent minus Binet | 
Diff. in M. A. Freq. Percent Total 
2s, percent 
es < —2.0 2 1 
—2.0 to —1.6 5 3 
—1.5 to —1.1 4 3 20 
—1.0 to —0.6 7 4 
— 5 to —0.1 14 9 
0 10 6 6 
e 
¥5 01 to 05 35 22 
0.6 to 1.0 26 16 
18 1.1 to 1.5 26 16 74 
16 to 2.0 15 9 
8 > 2.0 17 11 
1€ . . 
b- equality and have in that category 37° of the cases, there re- 
B mains 53% of the cases in which the Kent exceeds the Binet by 
more than .5 year. There are only 11% of the cases in which 
the Kent age is less than the Binet by more than .5 year. 
It is important also to analyze the data on the basis of life 
age of the subjects. Using the same step intervals as those in 
Table 3, the differences between the mental ages obtained on 
. the two tests are grouped according to life age in the following 
A table: 
. TABLE 4 : 
s Differences in mental age (Kent minus Binet) according ) 
r to life age 
3 i el = amma aa SI 
. Diff.inM.A. | sam oe —| Total % 
| 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30- 
. < -2.0 OS 1 a 2 1 
-2.0 to -1.6 2 1 2 5 3 
d -1.5 to -1.1 1 2 1 4 3 >20 
-1.0 to -0.6 1 3 1 1 1 7 4 
-0.5 to -0.1 2 4 3 s 1 14 9) 
0 1 3 2 1 2 1 10 6 
0.1 to 0.5 5 ~ 14 2 1 5 35 22 
0.6 to 1.0 3 13 3 . fs 4 26 16 
e 11 to 1.5 1 13 5 3 4 26 16 >74 
16 to 2.0 3 5 3 1 3 15 a 
' > 2.0 1 7 8 1 17 ~il 
: Total 7 57 40 #17 +7 #23 161 
) alseeadien —_ = — 
Median diff. 50 88 30 .75 O 50 60 
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As brought out in Table 3, most of the differences are posi- 
tive. Table 4 indicates that there is no trend in the degree to 
which the Kent mental age exceeds the Binet in relation to the 
life age of the subject. This is made especially clear through 
inspection of the median difference values for each age group 
as shown in the last line of the table. Neither consistency nor 
trend in differences is present. The value of the median of 0 
for years 25 to 29 can be questioned when the small number 
and the distribution of the cases is noted. 


The results of this study with 161 feeble-minded subjects 
indicate: 


(1) That the mean mental age of the Kent Emergency 
Test is .8 years higher than the mean mental age of the Stan- 
ford Binet; 


(2) that the correlation between the mental ages of the 
Kent and the Binet is r = .87(PE = .01); 

(3) that although this is a fairly close relationship, the 
regression equation denotes that the most probable Binet men- 
tal age predicted from the Kent is always less than the Kent 
mental age: B = .95K — .4; 

(4) that the life age bears no relationship to the discrep- 
ancy between Binet and Kent mental ages. 

These conclusions are applicable only to feeble-minded sub- 
jects. But since individuals with borderline as well as with 
lower mental ages are encountered among clinical cases, these 
facts are of value to those employing the test outside an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. If borderline cases are diagnosed 
normal as a result of preliminary interview, it is conceivable 
that further examination may be dispensed with and the indi- 
vidual is judged in light of a mental capacity which he does not 
possess. Further, if the Kent Emergency is included in a bat- 
tery of tests where a Binet is not used because time is at a pre- 
mium, the individual again suffers since he cannot function at 
the level expected of his mental age. By utilizing the results of 
our data presented in the regression equation above, a correc: 
tion can be made for the Kent which will bring the resulting 
mental age into most probable correspondence with the Binet 
mental age. Evaluation of the individual’s functioning level is 


then brought into closer correspondence with the accepted mea- 
sure of that level. 
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State of Delaware Department of Education 
SUBJECT: 


Regulations Concerning the Organization of Special Classes for 
Individual Instruction, Opportunity Classes, and Sections for 
Mentally Handicapped Children; the Methods of Reporting Chil- 
dren for Individual Examinations as Candidates for Special and 
Opportunity Classes, as well as Children Who Should be Exam- 
ined for Other Reasons; and the Methods of Assignment 
and Transfer to Special Classes 


Because of the numerous uncertain elements confronting 
the division of special education and mental hygiene over which 
it has no control, such as lack of funds for financing an adequate 
program of special education, lack of available rooms, lack of 
needed transportation facilities for effecting transfers to avail- 
able special classes, lack of statutory provisions or State regu- 
lations necessary for the development of a coherent, unified, effi- 
cient program of special education for the handicapped, and the 
lack of the necessary examination machinery, the following 
plans, regulations, and procedures must be regarded as tenta- 
tive and provisional. They do not represent an ideal, compre- 
hensive program of special education which the public schools 
of Delaware should strive to develop. They merely relate to the 
development of special classes for mentally retarded children 
and the psychoeducational and mental hygiene examination of 
mentally and educationally retarded and maladjusted children 
and emotionally and behavioristically abnormal cases. The plan 
outlined, which is merely an approximation of the program that 
should be developed for the service of the mental cases, can be 
carried out only to the extent that the facilities permit. 


I. TYPES OF CLASSES 
1. Special Classes for Individual Instruction (for the mentally 


deficient). 


No child shall be assigned to a special class, or be re- 
leased from attendance in such a class, except upon the 
recommendation of the Director (or an assistant designated 





_. Printed through the courtesy of Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, Division of Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene for the Delaware Department of Public Instruction and 
the Wilmington Schools. We hope to print sections of these regulations in later issues 


of the Bulletin. Editor. 
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by him} of Special Education and Mental Hygiene, as a 
result of a clinical (physical and psychological) examina- 
tion, and an investigation of the scholastic and personal 
record, the personal and family history, and the environ. 
mental factors affecting each child. The diagnosis of men- 
tal deficiency is based upon all the factors affecting each 
case, and is not based solely upon arbitrary intelligence test 
standards. Roughly, however, the intellectual and scholas- 
tic standards of admission to these classes are as follows: 
Children will be admitted with a Stanford-Binet I.Q. range 
from about 35 to 65-70, with a Stanford-Binet intelligence 
age of from about 3 years to 9 years, and with a general 
educational efficiency level of from sub-kindergarten to be- 
ginning third grade work. It is assumed that the Stanford- 
Binet test has been thoroughly administered (two years 
above the highest age in which any tests have been passed). 
These classes are intended to serve the needs not only of 
the schools in which they are located, but also of the sur- 
rounding schools, so far as existing bus lines permit the 
transfer of the children. Two or more classes will be lo- 
cated in centers whenever it is found administratively pos- 
sible to do so. When two classes of this type are available, 
the younger children should be assigned to one class (up 
to the age of 12 or 13), and the older children to the other 
class, which should be organized largely as a shop class. 
The class enrollment standard in single-class units will be 
16 or 17, and in multiple-class units from 18 to 20. 


While these classes are designed specifically for mentally 
deficient children, teachers and all others connected with the 
public schools are cautioned against referring to the classes as 
classes for feeble-minded, mentally defective, mentally defi- 
cient, or subnormal children, or using any terms in referring 
to these or any other classes that are likely to cause offense to 
pupils or parents. These classes will supply a differentiated 
curriculum of developmental and corrective work, including 
sensori-motor, kindergarten, and manumental activities; diver- 
sified industrial arts; shop and home making activities; the 
elements of literary instruction presented concretely and in cor- 
relation with other classroom activities: games, plays, rhythm 
work, remedial physical training, and health work; music, open- 
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ing exercises, and entertainments; speech development and cor- 
rection; and character training given for the purpose of correct- 
ing hampering personality defects and developing desirable 
social attitudes and vocational traits. 


These are not intended to be restoration classes. But 
whenever a child’s progress in a special class exceeds expecta- 
tions, and it appears that he may be able to do satisfactory work 
in an opportunity class or in a regular grade, he should be refer- 
red to the Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
for reconsideration or re-examination. 


Children referred to the Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene as candidates for the special classes should be 
selected from the pupils in the grades who are intellectually the 
most backward, or from the most backward children in the C, 
Z, or slow sections and in the opportunity classes, if all of the 
most backward children have been assigned to such classes or 
sections. The method of referring children for examination 
will be described in a later section. 


To secure the most satisfactory results, children should be 
assigned while young to C sections, opportunity classes, and 
special classes. Opportunity classes, as will be emphasized lat- 
er, should subserve the functions of clearing houses and obser- 
vation classes for the careful study and training of children 
of doubtful mental status. This responsibility should be shared 
by the C or Z sections in addition to their basic function of 
meeting the needs and abilities of normal C or Z pupils. 

Probably somewhat less than one percent of the pupils in 
the elementary schools belong in the special classes. The ratio 
will, of course, differ greatly in individual schools. 


2. Opportunity Classes (for the borderline and backward). 


To these classes will be assigned children who are rat- 
ed as allaround backward in intelligence, who are on the 
borderline of mental deficiency (but not clearly mentally 
deficient), and who are of doubtful diagnosis from the 
standpoint of intellectual and scholastic competency. In 
general, the children assigned will vary in Stanford-Binet 
I.Q. from about 65 to about 85, and will possess a potential 
educational level (at about the age of 14) of about third 
grade to about sixth grade. While it is preferable to assign 
restoration cases (potentially mentally normal but educa- 
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tionally retarded children) to C or B sections for restora- 
tion to grade as expeditiously as possible, it will sometimes 
be necessary, because of administrative limitations, to as. 
sign such children to the opportunity classes. 

Ideally, all candidates for the opportunity classes 
should be subjected before admission to the comprehensive 
examination to which reference is made on a later page, 
but it may not be possible to adhere strictly to this require- 
ment because of inadequate examination facilities. There- 
fore, until such facilities are available, children may be 
provisionally assigned, upon the approval of the Division of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene, pending the exam- 
ination, to opportunity classes which have been duly author- 
ized by the Division of Special Education and Mental Hy- 
giene, on the basis of the child’s educational record and the 
results of group intelligence and attainment tests. 


Children may be transferred to opportunity classes in other 
schools than the home school upon the approval of the Division 
of Special Education and Mental Hygiene. 

It is apparent from the above statements that the oppor- 
tunity classes are intended to serve the needs of the home 
schools as well as adjoining schools to the extent that the facili- 
ties permit, and that they (and the C sections) should subserve 
the functions of clearing houses in conjunction with clinical 
study for children of doubtful mentality. 


When potentially normal children are assigned to the oppor- 
tunity classes they should be returned to the regular grades 
as soon as possible. All others who make only limited progress 
or none at all will either be continued in the opportunity classes 
for continued remedial training, with less abstract work and 
an increasing amount of industrial art and hand training, or 
they will be transferred to the special classes or prevocational 
classes when such classes are available. 


The curriculum should be as flexible and varied in the op- 
portunity classes as in special classes, but more attention will 
be devoted to the literary subject matter. 


Obviously, maximum results will be obtained when these 
classes are organized in centers of two or more classes, thus 
making it possible to assign younger and older children to dif- 
ferent classes, and when the children are assigned early in their 
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school careers. The feasibility of organizing centers will de- 
pend upon the availability of rooms and transportation facilities. 
When transportation facilities permit, it may be possible to 
establish a class for younger pupils in one school and for older 
ones in an adjoining school. Classes for the older pupils (to 
which they should be transferred at about the age of 12 or 13) 
should be organized as prevocational classes or schools. 

The enrollment standard (based on average daily attend- 
ance) will be about 22 in single classes and about 25 in multiple- 
class centers. 

Probably from two to three percent of the elementary grade 
pupils belong in the opportunity classes, but the ratio will differ 
greatly in individual schools. 


3. Mixed Groups. 

In a large number of the schools in the State it will not be 
possible to organize “special classes for individual instruction” 
or “opportunity classes” in conformity with the above admis- 
sion standards because of the limited size of the schools and the 
limited number of children who can be transferred from other 
school districts. Therefore, it will frequently be necessary to 
assign various grades of mentally deficient, borderline, and 
backward children to the same special class. Such mixed 
groups may be referred to as special classes when the prepon- 
derance of the children are mentally deficient and as opportunity 
classes when most of them are merely backward. 


4. Backward and Borderline Cases in C or Z Sections. 


On the results of the school record and group intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, children may be assigned by 
the principal to C or Z (slow) sections wherever it is pos- 
sible to organize such sections. In these sections they 
should be carefully studied by the teachers and be given 
adequate individual assistance and such specialized develop- 
mental and remedial instruction as may be required by each 
child. Those who have been brought up to grade should be 
transferred to the sections for average or bright children. 
The less backward of the others may be retained for a long- 
er period, while those who have shown the least capacity 
to respond should be referred to the Division of Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene for a careful individual ex- 
amination. The C or Z sections will, naturally, serve not 
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only as observation classes but as feeders for the opportun- 
ity and special classes. 

Children may be transferred to C or Z sections in ad- 
joining schools when the recommendation of the principal 
has been approved by the Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene. It is not believed that such transfers can 
be frequently made. 


Ill. The Qualifications of Special Class Teachers 


No factor is comparable in importance for the success of 
special class work to the staffing of the classes with teachers 
possessed of the necessary personality requirements and tech- 
nical preparation. Successful special class teachers not only 
must be patient and sympathetic with handicapped children and 
interested in their rehabilitation, but they must possess special 
skill in the peculiar remedial, corrective, and developmental 
teaching techniques which apply to the type of handicapped 
child under their care. Such teaching skill is secured most ex- 
peditiously and effectively by pursuing courses of instruction 
under experts who have had actual experience in the adminis- 
tration of clinical and educational work for various kinds of 
handicapped children. It is planned by the State Department 
of Education to set up definite professional requirements for 
teachers of special classes and to recommend a proper salary 
differential for approved adequately prepared and successful 
special class teachers. 


For teachers of the mentally deficient and retarded, the 
minimum amount of preparation, in addition to the basic pre- 
liminary training and at least two years of successful teaching 
experience, will probably include from 12 to 30 semester hours 
of approved courses, distributed as follows: 

Study and Education of Handicapped Children 
4 semester hours 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology - 4 semester hours 
Diversified Industrial Arts and Manual Training 
2-6 semester hours 
Speech Improvement and Correction 2 semester hours 
Mental and Educational Hygiene - 4 semester hours 
Observation, Participation, and Prac- 
tice Teaching in Classes for the 
Mentally Deficient and Retarded 2-6 semester hours 
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By approved courses is meant courses offered by compe- 
tent instructors who have had first-hand contact with the 
problems and which are approved by the Division. Reasonable 
time may, of course, be allowed promising teachers for fulfill- 
ing these requirements. 

IV. Supplies and Equipment for Special Classes.' 

Special classes for individual instruction and opportunity 
classes cannot render the services for which they have been 
established without the necessary working materials. Check 
lists of approved supplies and equipment can be obtained from 
the director of special education and mental hygiene by school 
authorities who expect to establish special classes. 





?Fear is in ourselves, not in our environment. The things 
that lead to fear are not for everyone the same. What fright- 
ens me into inaction may rouse in my neighbor the joy of con- 
flict. The accidents of life, and more particularly of its earliest 
years, give to some kinds of experience the quality of terror. 
The commonest and most overwhelming of fears comes with 
the threat or actuality of lost security. This has always been 
true. The insecurity of the depression and of its accompanying 
moral upheaval has affected us all. Through it many have 
found unexepected inner resources of courage and strength. 
But some have been made terribly afraid. 

Our greatest terrors feed on ignorance of the danger that 
confronts us. The invisible foe, the unknown menace fill the 
heart with dread. Therefore, knowledge helps to drive out fear. 
And though today we live in a time of insecurity, we assuredly 
know more than ever man has known before—more about our 
world and the Universe around it, more about man and the Uni- 
verse within. We have new reason to take courage. We adults 
must face our fears, know them for what they are, and in that 
knowledge find new poise and strength. Then we shall be bet- 
ter able to help our children face and conquer the fears already 
theirs. 


1. “Check Lists of Supplies and Equipment for Special Classes for Mentally Deficient 
and Backward Children’ was published in The Training School Bulletin, December, 
1933. 





2 We have printed these paragraphs from the Editorial Page of “Child Study,” April, 
6. 
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Announcements 


The Association of Consulting Psychologists will convene 
at The Training School on Saturday, May 9, for the 7th annual 
meeting. Members and guests will register between 10 and 11 
a.m. Two simultaneous sessions for technical papers will be- 
gin at 10:45 a.m., having as chairman: Dr. James Q. Holsopple, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, and Dr. 
Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Luncheon will be served at 12:45 p.m. 

The four afternoon meetings are called for 2:15. Dr. 
Walter R. Miles, Yale University, will be chairman of the round 
table on New apparatus, tests and diagnostic techniques. The 
panel discussion on Institutional and training problems will be 
headed by Dr. Elaine F. Kinder, Letchworth Village, and an- 
other on Federation of regional and state groups will be led by 
Dr. Edgar A. Doll, The Training School. Dr. Morris S. Viteles, 
University of Pennsylvania, will be the chairman of the round 
table on The qualification of the practicing psychologist. 

The Association members will meet for business at 4 p.m. 
Between 5 and 6 p.m. a visit to the Institution is scheduled. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. and will be concluded with 
an address, “Psychology as a Career,” by the president, Dr. 
Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, Columbia University. 





The 60th annual session of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency will meet Friday to Monday, May 1 to 4, in 
St. Louis, Missouri. It will be preceded by a meeting of the 
Association Council Thursday evening, April 30. 

The session will be called to order at 9:30 a.m., May 1, by 
the president, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, The Training School. Follow- 
ing an address of welcome, the morning program of scientific 
papers will proceed. The meeting will be resumed in the after- 
noon with Miss Florentine Hackbusch, Bureau of Mental Health, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, presiding. A business meeting for 
members only will be held at 5 p.m. 

Two concurrent symposia are scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing, May 2: Community relationships in mental deficiency, with 
Dr. Mary Vanuxem, Laurelton State Village, Laurelton, Penn- 
sylvania, as chairman; and Medicine, with Dr. Edward J. Hum- 
phreys, Letchworth Village, Thiells, New York, as chairman. 
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Education is the theme of the afternoon program when Dr. 
Thorlief G. Hegge, Wayne County Training School, Northville, 
Michigan, will preside. 

The annual banquet will be held Saturday evening and will 
be followed by the address of the president, Dr. Doll. A trip 
to the St. Louis Training School and Beverly Farm is planned 
for Sunday, May 3. 

On Monday, May 4, the morning symposium is on Research, 
led by Dr. C. Stanley Raymond, Wrentham State School, Wren- 
tham, Massachusetts. The afternoon symposium on Adminstra- 
tion with Dr. Benjamin Baker, Laconia State School, Laconia, 
New Hampshire, presiding, will conclude the program. 





Book Review 


SHAFFER, LAURANCE F. The Psychology of Adjustment. New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company, 1936. 560 pp. 


Although often confused, psychology and psychoanalysis 
are fundamentally different. Psychology, insofar as the limita- 
tions of variable human and animal subjects permit, holds to 
the quantitative and controlled method of experimentation of 
the more exact sciences like chemistry and physics. Psycho- 
analysis, on the other hand, rejects the concept of man as a 
mechanism and considers his behavior due to inherited forces by 
whose irrestistible drive he is swept along and of whose exist- 
ence he is largely unconscious. It is psychoanalysis, populariz- 
ed in quasi-scientific books and magazines, with which the gen- 
eral public is most familiar. The reader who seeks well-rounded 
information will want to read The Psychology of Adjustment in 
order to counterbalance the psychoanalytic explanations of be- 
havior with the objective explanations offered by quantitative 
and controlled scientific psychology. 


Dr. Shaffer considers the different personality types which 
we meet daily. He explains personality questionnaires, rating 
scales, tests, and the observational techniques by the use of 
which we may know these types one from the other. Respon- 
sible for the different personalities are different hereditary 
constitutions, differently functioning endocrine systems, drugs, 
toxins and bacterial infections, as well as different life exper- 
lences. 
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In what ways do these different personalities adjust to the 
crises and vicissitudes of living? Some of the adjustments 
made are satisfactory both to society and the person adjusting, 
some only to the former, others only to the latter, still others 
to neither. Each of the varying adjustments is explained in 
terms of the human as a measurable mechanism and there are 
case histories to illustrate. In giving reasons for the adjust- 
ments that we make, the author draws heavily upon the dis- 
coveries concerning the conditioned reaction and inhibition 
which were made in the laboratories of the Russian physiologist, 
Ivan P. Pavlov, and also upon knowledge of motives elaborated 
from drives that are basically physiological. It is the attitude 
regarding the human as a mechanism which distinguishes this 
book from others in mental hygiene picturing the human as tel- 
eologically controlled by his unconscious self. 

The aim of the book is to give a groundwork of psycholog- 
ical theory which will assist the reader in understanding human 
nature. The last part describes the techniques of mental hy- 
giene which the clinician uses in studying the maladjusted indi- 
vidual and guiding him back to readjustment. The business 
executive, teacher and school superintendent, social worker, and 
participant in family relationships will find here many valuable 
pointers which can be applied to his own problems. 


Vineland, N. J. ELIZABETH LEE SMITH 





Give, Oh give to the heart of a child 
Laughter, dreamtimes and sun, 

With gentle rains and breezes mild 
And fun, Oh teacher, fun! 


Bleak days will come when hearts are grown, 
Dark days with nights too long; 

Give, Oh give, to the buds unblown 

Laughter and dreams and song. 
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Department of Extension 


Annual Report 


Helen Hill 
Director of Extension, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Our report this time will be made up from items taken from 
the department diary. 


Early in 1935, we published for the Research Department, 
in four issues of The Training School Bulletin, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. In April the Manual was ready for dis- 
tribution together with the record blanks. This at once at- 
tracted attention and a great amount of work developed in this 
department through correspondence and distribution. The pub- 
lication of 1935 has been revised and is now being distributed. 
This is a valuable type of extension, since its contacts are many 
and varied, and in every distribution we call attention indirectly 
to the possibilities for research and for better classification, 
training and provision in institutions for the feeble-minded. 


The Porteus Maze Tests which have gone out from this de- 
partment for nearly twenty years, are continuing to make sim- 
ilar contacts. One day’s package mailing represented the fol- 
lowing: Book Store, Chicago; Children’s Home, Ohio; Public 
Welfare Nursing, New Jersey; Physician, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Children’s Home Iowa; University Clinic, New York; Uni- 
versity of South Africa; Board of Education, New Jersey. 


Another interesting phase of extension which has develop- 
ed more intensively this year than ever before, is the apparent 
interest and study of problems of mental deficiency in high 
schools, colleges and universities. The heaviest part of 
our correspondence has been with students and teachers, asking 
for reading references and Jiterature on the general problem of 
the feeble-minded. We have followed up our mailing lists with 
reprints and Bulletins. We have had a number of students who 
have visited here to obtain information on the problems of in- 
stitution care. This information is to be used in writing theses. 
While these students have come mostly from New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, we have had letters asking for similar 
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information from many other states. We have tried to give 
these students not only general information, literature and ref.- 
erences, but to create an interest that may carry over into their 
communities and states. 

We have also had a number of larger groups of students. 
Each year these students come with a better understanding of 
social problems in general, and are better able to profit from 
their visits here. In connection with this is an interesting story. 


Many years ago, when student visiting was less common, 
Dr. Carl Kelsey from the University of Pennsylvania brought a 
group of students in sociology here. They spent a day visiting 
the children’s cottages, educational, and research departments. 
Years after, one of the students wrote us saying that during 
that visit he determined that if ever he became a teacher he 
would make such visits a part of his regular curriculum. He 
is now a teacher of sociology in one of our best known Penn- 
sylvania colleges. Each year he brings a group of about thirty 
young men—fine young men under strong leadership. We ex- 
pect them tomorrow. 


A group of students recently visited from Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. After their return we received a letter from the 
college President saying that they had become very much inter- 
ested in the research work of our School and had brought back 
some literature and wanted to obtain more, if possible. This 
kind of extension is far reaching and is bound eventually to be 
a social betterment if put in the hands of intelligent, enthus- 
iastic youth. 


We have had our usual number of guests in the interest of 
children, who are, of course, our most important guests and 
those interested in other phases of our work. We have contin- 
ued to help in the social life of the School—on holidays, store 
and at assembly. Our boys’ clubs have been reorganized on 
a much larger scale. We hope to have an article in the Bulletin 
dealing entirely with club work soon. 


We have helped to keep up as many outside contacts and 
obligations for the School, as possible. The State Conference 
of Social Work is planning for six regional conferences this 
year. The aim is to work more intensively in all sections of 
the State throughout the entire year, with a final drawing to- 
gether of all forces at the annual State Conference at Asbury 
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Park. We are working in the regional conference committee 
and hope to be able to entertain one conference here. 

The American Association for Consulting Psychologists will 
hold their annual meeting here in May. 


The Training School Bulletin finished its thirty-second year 
in February. The September number was given entirely to the 
Annual Reports, and each issue carried a departmental report. 
There was considerable space given to Research, Special Edu- 
cation and Child Study articles. 

In looking over our records we find that we have on our 
subscritption list, thirty-five libraries which have been on our 
files continuously for twenty years or longer. There are a sur- 
prisingly large number of individuals who have subscribed to 
the Bulletin for this same length of time. 





The Village of Happiness, The Story of 
The Training School, written by Joseph P. 
Byers and published in a series of articles in 
The Training School Bulletin, has now been 
assembled and, with the addition of several 
pictures bound into an attractive paper cov- 
ered book. We have a limited number of 
these books which may be_ purchased 
through The Extension Department at sev- 
enty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 
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«Announcement 





VINELAND SOCIAL MATURITY 
SCALE 





The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, announc- 
ed early in 1935 in preliminary form, has now 
been standardized for normal subjects from birth 
to 30 years. These subjects, obtained in the town 
of Vineland, represent a controlled sampling se- 
lected according to age, sex, and cultural status 
(the latter as determined by paternal occupa- 
tion). The items of the Scale are now arranged 
in progressive order of difficulty according to 
known statistical values. The items have also 
been grouped by year-values according to aver- 
age total age scores for successive age groups. 
Sex differences are negligible for both item cali- 
bration and age scores. 


The condensed manual of instructions has 
been revised in terms of the revised Scale. A 
more complete manual and monographic report 
of the experimental and statistical work are in 
preparation. The Scale has been found useful 
as a developmental measure for normal subjects 
and as a basic measurement technique for studies 
in social science and human development. Stud- 
ies are being conducted with mentally, physically 
and socially handicapped subjects of many types 
—deaf, blind, mentally deficient, delinquent, crim- 
inal, vagrant, unemployed, maladjusted, insane. 

The revised blank, printed as a 4-page folder 
for the complete Scale, is now on sale at $3.00 
per 100 copies by the Extension Department of 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. The re- 
vised manual is on sale at $.25 per copy. The 


manual is supplied gratis with orders of 500 cop- 
les of the record blank. 
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